BUCKINGHAM
of the Princess of Trance, and the reverence which will be given to her person when she shall be here for those graces and virtues that shine in her, as likewise for the love and duty borne to the Prince, being all joined in her, will not only stay the exorbitant or ungentle motions that might otherwise be made in the House of Parliament, but will facilitate in His Majesty's proceedings those passages of favour, grace and goodness which His Majesty hath promised for the ease of the Roman Catholics5.1 It was indeed a forlorn hope that such hard-headed Puritan squires as Phelips, Pym or Eliot would allow themselves to be won over by a bright-eyed girl of sixteen, no matter how great her personal charm.
On November loth the marriage treaty was signed by the ambassadors, and now only James's ratification and the Papal dispensation were needed for its completion. On her part, France had cheerfully evaded the issue. Beyond a promise to pay Mansfeld for six months, James had to be content with the fair words of the French King. Carlisle wrote from the French Court: "that they could not condescend to anything in writing: but if the King's faith and promise would serve the turn, that should be renewed to us here and to His Majesty in England in as full a manner as could be desired9.2 It was a most unsatisfactory conclusion to the negotiations, and time was to show how little reliance could be placed upon the words of the French King.
The marriage treaty secured, Buckingham was now to try his skill as the director of a great continental war. His attack was to be by both land and sea. On the Continent English forces, under Mansfeld, were to march to the relief of the Palatinate. On the high seas, England and France
1 ELLIS, Original Letters, Series I, vol. in, p. 179. * HAKDWICKE, State Papers, i, p. 539.
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